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"The really important new departure was taken, a real step in
advance made, when Wykeham made his School a separate and
distinct foundation, independent of the Oxford College. Others
had erected Collegiate Churches for university students. He erected
one for school-boys. The old Collegiate Churches had kept Gram-
mar Schools, and flourishing Grammar Schools, but they were,
though inseparable accidents, still accidents. The new Collegiate
Churches at the University, called Colleges, substituted grown
scholars for priests, and study for services, as the essence of the
institution, but the school-boys remained an accident, and a rather
unimportant accident. In Winchester College the accident became
the essence. The corporate name of 'Warden and scholars, clerks,'
stamped the School and the school-boys as the aim and object of
the foundation. The Collegiate Church form was preserved, the
Fellows occupying the place of Canons, but instead of the boys
being subordinate to the Canons the Canons were subsidiary to the
boys. For the first time a school was established as a sovereign
and independent corporation existing by and for itself, self-centred,
self-controlled."l
In his foundation deed of 1382, Wykeham, after a reference to
the founding of New College, states quite clearly the purpose of
Winchester. "As experience, the mistress of life, already teaches,
grammar is the foundation, gate, and source of all other liberal
arts, without which they cannot be known, nor can any one arrive
at their pursuit. . . . There are, too, and will be hereafter, one may
believe, many poor scholars, busied in school studies, suffering
from want of money and poverty, whose means barely suffice, or
will suffice, in the future, to enable them to continue and become
proficient in the art of grammar. For such poor and needy scholars,
clerks, now and hereafter, in order that they may stay and be busy
at school, and more freely and liberally profit in the faculty and
science of grammar, and become as is desirable, more fit for the
sciences or liberal arts ... we propose, by the help of God, out
of the means and goods given us by God, to hold out helping hands,
and give the assistance of charity in the form underwritten." The
deed appointed as Warden, Thomas of Canle and directed that the
Warden and scholars "shall in the same college, live together as
collegial and collegiate persons."
The earlier statutes of Winchester are not extant, and we only
possess the revised statutes of the year 1400. From these we find
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